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THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH COINAGE. 

On the 15th of April I published a letter 
in the Atheneum entitled ‘Gavelkind and 
the Family House,’ in which I showed that 
a relationship, or ratio, once existed between 
the size of a peasant’s dwelling-house and 
the quantity of arable land, or arable land 
and meadow, which he held. 

Houses were erected in bays of 16 ft. in 
length, and were estimated or valued by the 
number of bays which they contained. They 
were measured by a perch, or rod, of 16 ft. in 
length, and this was a unit of measurement. 

This length of bay was not an arbitrary 
quantity. It arose from the fact that the 
normal yoke of oxen required 16 ft. for their 
standing-room, and this length, having been 
fixed by the yoke, was adopted not only in 
oxhouses, but in every kind of rural building. 

The discovery which I claimed in my 
letter to have made was that there once 
existed a rule by which six acres of land were 
apportioned to each bay of a_peasant’s 
dwelling-house—or, in other words, a rule 
that the length of his house must be exactly 
proportioned to the size of his holding. Thus 
a virgate of thirty acres* was held with a 


* It must be remembered that the size of ‘the 
virgate, &c., was not the same in all places. But the 


iography,’ 433—Trafalgar—A Surviving Word | 


| house of five bays, which together measured 


80 ft. in length. 

It has since occurred to me that the 
monetary units of pounds, shillings, and 
pence were related to the bays. As oxen once 
counted for money, it would be reasonable 


jand convenient to estimate a man’s wealth 
| by the space required for their accommoda- 


tion, and finally by the whole contents of his 
house-room. It would be easier, moreover, 
to tax a man, or to estimate his wealth, by 
the number of his bays, or by the whole con- 
tents of his house-room, than by the actual 
number of his oxen, for the bays werea fixed 
quantity, whilst the numberof oxen may have 
varied from time to time. It would be more 
reasonable to tax a man in this way than to 
tax him, as was once the case, by the number 
of windows in his house. Further, as the 
bays and acres were accurately correlated 
the bays would form an accurate basis of 
assessment, and would be more easily esti- 
mated than the numerous scattered strips in 
the open fields of which the holdings were 
composed. 

Instead of saying that the length of a 
peasant’s house was exactly proportioned to 
the size of his holding, it would probably 
be more correct to say that the superficial 
measurement of his house was exactly pro- 
portioned to the size of his holding. And if 
we assume the accuracy of this last-mentioned 
similitude of ratios—or, in other words, if 
we assume that the bay had a normal breadth 
as well as a normal length—some remarkable 
consequences follow. 

But before going further I will here give a 
table, pene ok on the evidence mentioned in 
my letter to the Athenewm, which will exhibit 
the relationship of the acres to the bays, as 
well as the relationship of the bays to the 
monetary units :— 


Length of 

ouse in 
Holding. Acres. Bays. d. Feet. 
Half hide 60 10 ... 100 160 
Virgate .« 80 
Half bovate*... 74... 12... 13 20 
16 


I now regret that in taking measurements 
of bays in old farmhouses or farm buildings 


variations are nearly always multiples of 6—as 18, 
24. The normal virgate, as found in the south of 


England, was thirty acres. 

* Quarters of bays, though occurring in esti- 
mates, were not actually erected. Thus, if a man 
istance between the forks 
This is 


held a half bovate, the 
of which his cottage was built was 20 ft. 
found both in surveys and actual examples. 


| 

| 

martie Heckethorn’s ‘London Souvenirs ’—Leighton’s 
* Life and Books.’ | 
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I seldom took the breadth as well as the 
length, my object having been to see whether 
the length of bay corresponded to the space 
required by a yoke of four oxen and to a 
perch. But it appears from an age? | in 
Boldon Buke’ that the houses which villeins 
were accustomed to build in the twelfth cen- 
tury were 15 ft. in breadth.* In the summer 
of the present year I measured the fork-built 
bays in the farm buildings adjoining Offerton 
Hall, near Hathersage, built in 1658, and 
found them 15 ft. in length and 16 ft. i 
breadth, giving the superficial area of each 
bay as 240ft. And as the houses mentioned 


in ‘Boldon Buke’ were 40 ft. in length, cor- | 


responding to a bovate, we know that they 
consisted of two and a half ba 7s, each entire 
bay being 16 ft. in length. bach of these 
bays, therefore, like those at Offerton, con- 
tained a superficial area of 240 ft. 

If we refer to the table which I have just 
given we shall see that the bay corresponds 
to the shilling. As there are 240 square feet 
in a bay, and as in the table a bay corre- 
sponds to a shilling, we get the following 
result :— 

1. 20 square feet of a bay correspond to a 
penny. 

2. 12 by 20, or 240 square feet, correspond 
to a shilling. 

3. 20 by 240, or 4,800 square feet, corre- 
spond to a pound. 

Therefore,— 

1. The twelfth part of a bay, or 20 square 
feet, corresponds to a penny. 

2. The bay (=twelve pence) corresponds to 
a shilling. 

3. Twenty bays correspond to a pound. 

As, therefore, the bay corresponds to six 
acres as well as to a shilling, it follows that 
the acre corresponds to two pence, and that 
the hide corresponds to a pound. Hence the 
expression /iberata terre. 

The Anglo-Saxons had a monetary unit of 
thirty pence, called mancus. It will be seen 
on reference to my table that this corre- 
sponds to a bovate of fifteen acres, and also 
to a house of two and a half bays. 

After I had worked out these quantitie: 
and had constructed the foregoing table, { 
came on a passage in Saxo Grammaticus 
in which bays and payments in money are 
associated in a very remarkable way. In 
relating, about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, how a king called Godricus imposed an 
unusual tax on the Frisians, the author says: 


“ Primum —— ducentorum quadraginta pedum 
longitudinem habentis editicii structura disponitur, 
ng) I 


* Surtees Society edition, p. 4. And see p. 33. 


bis senis distincta spatiis, quorum quodlibet vice- 

norum pedum intercapedine tenderetur, predicte 
~~ summam totalis spatii dispendio red- 

nte. 

A building 240 ft. long was erected in twelve 
bays of 20 ft. each in length. At one end sat 
the receiver or tax collector; at the other end 

stood a brazen vessel, into which every Frisian 
had to throw a penny with such force that 
the receiver could hear it ring when it fell 
| into the vessel. 

| I am_ not quite sure of the sense of the 
| words following “tenderetur,” but I take 
them to mean that the bays of this building 
were 20ft. square. If that is the meaning 
| then the bay contained 400 square feet, and 
the whole building contained 4,800 square feet 
or exactly the same quantity as that con- 
tained in the 20 bays which, according to my 
table, were associated with the English hide 
and pound. 

_ But whether [ am right in my interpreta- 
tion of the concluding words of the passage 
quoted or not, one cannot fail to notice the 
numbers 12, 20, 240, for they remind us at 
once of the number of pence in a shilling, of 
shillings in a pound, and of pence in a pound. 

f Saxo’s house, as I understand it, had 
consisted, like the hypothetical English hidal 
house given in my table, of twenty bays con- 
taining 240 square feet each, the resemblance 
in form would have been exact. As it is, 
though the ey are different, both houses 
contain precisely the same number of super- 
ficial square feet. 

It is possible that Saxo’s account contains 
a legendary element, and he may have mixed 
up the figures. Atall events, the old Frisian 
laws mention this tax, which they call Alip- 
schild, and say that the penny must be so big 
that it will resound through nine bays, instead 
of twelve bays as in Saxo’s account. 

In a little book by Otto Lasius+ a plan, 
drawn to scale, of a Frisian farmhouse, built 
in 1551, is given. The large building which 
contains the threshing-floor and the cattle- 
stalls consists of thirteen bays, the whole 
length of the building being a little more 
than 203 ft. This would give the length of 
each bay as about 15ft. 74in. Substantially, 
therefore, the bays of this Frisian buildin 
coreneers in length to the bays of English 
rural buildings. The breadth of the bay is 
twice as much, and, in addition, the building 
contains aisles. 


* Lib. viii. p. 167, quoted from Jacob Gri ‘ 
‘ Rechtsalterthtimer,’ p. 77. Richt- 
hofen, ‘ Friesische Rechtsquellen,’ xv. 42. 

, Das friesische Bauernhaus,’ Strassburg, i885, 
p. 9. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of my 
table is the correspondence of the bay to the 
shilling. I have proved elsewhere that the 
bay was a unit of measurement. It was also 
a unit of value, for houses were sold, let, 
and apportioned by the bay. Is it not, there- 
fore, fikely that a monetary unit may have 
been invented to represent the bay as a unit 
of value? And may not the word “shilling” 
itself mean “ bay ” t* 

According to Kluge, the word is derived 
from the Old Germanic skéllan, to ring or 
resound. In England, however, the shilling 
does not appear to have been known asa piece 
of coined money till the reign of Henry VIL, 
though it was known as a monetary unit in 
Anglo-Saxon times. Prof. Skeat connects it 
with Icel. skilja, to divide, and says: “ The 
reason for the name is not certain.” In Ice- 
landic the form of the word is ski/lingr, and 
the Icel. ski/ning, in modern usage skzlningr, 
means separation, division. Now a bay is a 
division or partition of a building ; it is the 
space extended between any two pairs of 
pillars, “forks,” or “crutches,” which nor- 
mally stand 16 ft. apart. In Yorkshire the 

rtition which divides the bays of oxhouses 
into two equal parts is known as the “ ske/l- 

st ” 


Six acres to a bay may have been the rule 
in France, for I have a reference to Guérard’s 


‘Polyptique de l'Abbé Irminon,’ i. 595, from | 
which it appears that among the revenues of | 


the abbey of St. Germain des Prés, in the reign 
of Charlemagne, there were sixteen hearths 
to six manses. Now, if we take the mansus 
as equivalent to the hide of 120 acres, this 
would give an average of 45 acres, or a virgate 
and a half, to each holding, and by my table 
seven anda half bays to each woe | or house, 
for the house would have only one fire. 

8. O. Appy. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from p. 164.) 

Vol. LX. 

P. 14 a. John Watson, Master of Christ’s 
College, was one of Latimer’s early op- 
ponents, Wordsworth, * Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, 
li. 14. 

P. 14 b. For “ Meningsby ” read Miningsby. 
_P.17 a. For “licentiate of theology” read 


in. 
P. 21 a. Alex. Ross dedicated his ‘ Arcana 
Microcosmi,’ 1652, to “my much honored 


* “Bay” is a comparatively modern word. What 
was the Anglo-Saxon word? 


friend Edward Watson, Esquire, son and 
heir to the Rt. Hon. the Lord Rockinghame.” 

P. 44 a. Watson’s ‘Quodlibets’ ; see Dr. H. 
Hammond’s ‘ Infallibility,’ p. 137 ; Manning- 
ham’s ‘ qo p. 21. 

P. 59 b. The promiscuous use of the word 
“layman,” of a non-professional person of 
any sort, is due to the ignorance of some 
ee ver writers, and should be carefully 
avoided. See ‘N. & Q.,’7" 8. xi. 106, 192, 314 ; 
xi. 36, 94. 

Pp. 67-70. Dr. Isaac Watts’s ‘ Hore 
Lyrice’ went through many editions, the 
tenth in 1764; his hymns were great 
favourites with Col. Gardiner, Doddridge’s 
‘Gardiner,’ 1778, pp. 62, 87, 180; Doddridge 
dedicated to him his ‘Rise and Progress,’ 
and in the preface mentions his many sick- 
nesses. Coleridge’s satirical remarks on his 
‘Improvement of the Mind’ in the ‘Friend’ 
(1883), p. 320, n. 

P.114b. Alex. Webster. See Doddridge’s 
‘Gardiner,’ 1778, pp. 46, 53, 64, 172. 

P. 128 a. A sermon preached by W. 
Webster, D.D., at Kingston - on - Thames, 
before the magistrates, 10 July, 1737, on 
St. Mark viii. 38, 8vo., Lond., 1737. 

For “ Lainy ” read Lamy. 

Pp. 132-4. Alex. Wedderburn. “ Wedder- 
burne serene,” Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 1801. 

P. 133 a. Why use “ burgh ” of an English 
borough ? 

Pp. 154-5. John Welch’s prophetical gifts 
were described in ‘The Pal lling of the 
Scriptures’ (Jos. Palmer, ‘ Latter Day 
Glory,’ 1709, p. 21) ; there were many editions 
of his ‘48 Sermons,’ one, Edinburgh, 1744. 
John Knox’s descendants through his 
daughter's marriage with Welch have been 


traced in ‘N. & Q.,’ see 8" S. vii. 201, 470. 


P. 156. Edw. Welchman’s sermon on 
baptism, against Anabaptists and go 
on St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 20, 4to., Lond., 1706, 
for Geo. Thorpe, bookseller, Banbury. 

P. 158 b. For “Marsh,” “Garenden,” read 
March, Garendon (xiv. 321). 

P. 161 a. “Magnalia......America,” read 
Americana (xxxvii. 28). 

P. 165. Charles Wellbeloved’s two sermons 
preached at the Unitarian Chapel, Hull, 
1818 and 1823, were printed. See ‘N. & Q., 
gt S. vi. 385, 473, and under ‘ Kenrick’ in 
*D.N.B.,’ xxxi. 15. The Rev. John Oxlee re- 
plied to Wellbeloved in defence of Wrangham. 

P. 174. The treatment of Indian names 
throughout the ‘ D.N.B.’ is very inconsistent 
and provoking. Thus in this volume we 
have Poonah, p 174, Poona, p. 212, Puna, 

.238 ; Deccan, Dekhan ; Karnatak, Carnatic ; 
Mahratta, Maratha, &c. (pp. 215-7), 
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P. 196 a. “ Worse than man.” ? mad. Lady Wentworth, Lord Wentworth’s wife, 
P. 206 a. Gerald Valerian Wellesley was | in premature confinement. 
one of the twelve prebendaries who con- . 289 a. Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
stituted the Chapter of Durham when the | d. 1739; add Wilkinson, ‘Barnsley Worthies, 
University was founded, and his portrait is | 1883, pp. 309-480. " 
in the hall of University College there. P. 317 a. Samuel Wesley “entered West- 
P. 225 b. “Somewhere about 1820.” ?Some| minster School, in 1704, under Richard 
time. | Busby.” This is an error; Busby died in 


. 227-8. Ed. Wells had to support an | 1695. , 
aged mother who long suffered from stone|_P. 317 b. The notes of Samuel Wesley, of 


pains (preface to ‘Minor Prophets’). Some | Tiverton, were used by Z. Grey in his ed. of 
of his books were sold by Wm. Wells, Oxford. | ‘ Hudibras.’ He translated one of V. Bourne's 
The maps in his ‘ Dionysius’ were dedicated Latin poems (1743, p. 71); one of his poems 
to his distinguished pupils. The‘ Testimonies | is in Curll’s Miscellanea,’ 1727, i. 134-7. 

of Dissenters’ was addressed to Peter Dowley,| P. 329 b. Ralph Venning dedicated his 
a Dissenting minister at Cotesbach. Dowley | ‘Orthodoxe Paradoxes,’ third ed., 1650, to 
printed a ‘ Letter’ to Wells ; Wells reprinted | Col. Frances West, Esq., Lieutenant of the 
it with his ‘Answer, third ed., 1706; his | Tower of London. 

‘Letter’ to Dowley had a wide circulation| P. 330 a. Richard West, Preb. of Win- 
and was issued from two presses simul-| chester, preached an assize sermon in the 
taneously, fourth ed., Oxford, 1706. Jos. | Cathedral there, in which he reflected on a 
Pierce issued ‘Remarks’ on Wells’s letter to sermon by Atterbury, 1706, who replied ina 
Dowley, 1711. Wells had “double duty,” | preface, ‘Sermons,’ 1723, ii., pref., p. 74. West 
was too r to afford an “assistant,” and | also printed a sermon before the Commons 
suffered from “bodily indisposition” in a/at St. Margaret’s, 30 Jan., 1709/10, on 
“tender part ” (‘ Testimonies,’ p. 47). Jerem. xxxi. 29, 8vo., Lond., 1710. 

Arthur Bedford acknowledged great assist-| P. 330 b. Gilbert West’s imitation of 
ance from the works of Dr. “ Welles,” ‘Scrip- | Spenser, ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 93 ; he 
ture Chronology,’ 1730 ; see Blackwall,‘Sacred | was a friend of James Hammond, ‘Life’ 
Classics,’ ii.; De Morgan, ‘Arithmetical | prefixed to ‘Poems’; see ded. of John Allen’s 
Books’ ; ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. iii. 445. / sermon at St. Mary’s, Oxford, 24 Feb., 1772/3. 

P. 232 b. After “ Michael Thomas Sadler”! Pp. 330-1. James West’s further assistance 
add q.v. (1. 109). to in ‘ Langtoft,’ xxix. 441, 550. 

P. 242. Dr. Robert Welsted was a con- P. 337. Bp. West ee Latimer, and 
temporary at Magdalen of Abp. Boulter, who heard him preach, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 
made him one of his executors, and forgave iii. 14-16. 


him what money he owed him. See more in 
Boulter’s ‘ Letters,’ i. 93-4 (Oxf., 1769). 

P. 242. R. Welton. See‘ N. & Q.,’ 1% S. ii. 
355 ; 3@ S. i. 225; 4% S. v. 519; 5" S. xii. 
222-3; 6% S. x. 249, 377; Hearne’s ‘Coll.’ 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.), iv. 136, 336, 377 (where the 
name is wrong). He translated from Portu- 
guese into English ‘The Sufferings of the Son 
of God,’ by Fr. Thomas of Jesus, 2 vols. 8vo., 
1720. Two tracts about the altar-piece were : 
Tho. Barlow on ‘Images in Churches, 
occasioned by a Painting in White-chappel 


Church,’ 1714 ; ‘Letter to the Bp. of London | Gifford’s ‘ Baviad ’ and ‘ Meviad.’ 
on causing the Picture over the Altar to be | 


P. 338 a. One Richard West, B.A., student 
of Christchurch, was a brother-in-law of Tho. 
Randolph ; see the latter’s ‘ Poems.’ 

P. 347 b. On Richard Westall’s ‘ Milton’ 
see Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 442. 

P. 361. Hugh Weston. See ‘Life of 
B. Gilpin in Wordsworth’s ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ iv. 89, 
125. 

P. 369 b. For “Bushby” read Buskby ; see 

| lviii. 146 a; ‘N. & Q.,’ 9" S. iv. 4. 

| P.373a. For “Cleave” read Cleeve. 

| _P. 373. Stephen Weston is ridiculed in 
in Exeter 


P. 383. Wetenhall. Sermon 


removed.’ Also ‘Case of Not Taking the/| Cathedral, 26 July, 1668 ; his preface to 
Oaths, in a Prosecution by Dr. Shippen | Hopkins is dated from “ Peckham-place,” 1691. 


against Dr. Welton,’ 1717. 


P. 252. Tho. Wendy took the place of Sir | Hervey’s ‘ Meditations,’ 1750. 


Wm. Butts. See Ascham’s letter to him, 
1602, p. 440. 

. 253 a. After “Chauncy” add q.v. 
(x. 171). 


P. 267 a. In Tottel’s ‘Miscellany,’ 1557 


P. 398. Peter Whalley - wrote verses for 


. 400. T. S. Whalley. See Roberts’s 
‘Hannah More.’ 

P. 406 a. For “ Herniane” read Hearniane 
(v. 222 a). 

Pp. 406-7. Henry Wharton’s ‘21 Sermons’ 


(Arber, p. 175), is a poem on the death of | (vol. ii.), 1697; “14 Sermons,’ second ed., 1700. 
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P. 409 b. Lady Wharton, widow of Popham. 
See Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft,’ repr. 1810, i. clxvii. 

P. 412. The translation of De Vertot’s 
‘Revol. of Portugal,’ 1721, was ded. to Philip, 
Duke of Wharton. 

P. 416 a. Thomas Wharton, steward to 
Princess Mary. See Wordsworth, ‘Eccl. 
Biog.,” iii. 304. 

P. 416 a. For “ Heydon” read Hedon. 

P. 416 b. For “Burns’s” read Burn’s 
(xli. 57). ‘ 

Pp. 416-7. Thomas Wharton is mentioned 
in Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ 

P. 417 b. A later Dr. Wharton of Old Park 
was the friend and correspondent of the poet 
Gray. 

P. 422 a. Garth wrote a toast on Lady 
Wharton, for the Kit Kat Club, 1705, ‘ Poems,’ 
1775, p. 118. 

P. 424 b, 1. 11. For “who” read each of 
whom. 

P. 428 b. Whately’s ‘Lectures on the 
Apostles,’ 1851, were published as by “A 
Country Pastor.” 

P. 431. Wm. Whately’s ‘New Birth’ was 
highly praised by Richard Baxter, ‘ Reformed 
Pastor,’ 1656, p. 85 ; ‘Conversion,’ 1658, pref. 

P. 433 b. “ Kersell.” ? Kersal. 

P. 435. Wheatly’s ‘Common Prayer’ was 
also reissued as one of “ Bohn’s Standard 
Library.” 

Pp. 445-6. Sir G. Wheler’s ‘Autobiography’ 
is in the Genealogist, ed. by W. D. Selby, 
N.S. ii, 1885. The late Rev. T. Simpson 
Evans had his MS. ‘ Liturgy after the Model 
of the Ancients,’ folio, 233 pp. His ‘ Life’ by 
Zouch, in Wrangham’s ‘Zouch,’ 1820, ii. 
99-218. W. Cc. B 


TRAFALGAR.—In the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century is a description of Tra- 
falgar as seen from the decks of the Bel- 
lerophon (the famous “Billy -ruffian”) by 
Lieut. William Cumby, who, as her first lieu- 
tenant, took command on the death of her 
captain, Capt. Cooke. Foot-notes are added 
by the late Admiral Robert Patton, who 
served as midshipman on board of her. Ad- 
miral Patton was the last of the admirals 
who inhabited a row of small houses in Fare- 
ham, Hants, known in old days as “ Admiralty 
Row” from the number of admirals who in- 
habited them, on the reduction of establish- 
ment during the peace which followed the 
Napoleonic wars. Admiral Appleby, another 
inhabitant of Fareham, whom I recollect, 
was a midshipman at “Gib” when the relics 
of og surviving the fierce gale, arrived 
under jury rig and in charge of prize crews. 
Would that more of these soul-stirring re- 


miniscences could be perused by us! The 

two gallant admirals mentioned above now 

lie in the churchyard of Holy Trinity Church, 

Fareham. A. MARTIN. 
1, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 


A Surviving Worp.—An old woman of 
seventy, a farmer's wife, speaking of her 
daughter, said to me lately, “She’s gone to 
seel t’ cows up.” This is the phonetic spelling. 
On being asked she could not spell the word, 
and did not know its precise meaning, except 
that it was used in connexion with stalling 
the cows ; and, so far as she knew, no other 
single word had ever been used to express the 
same circumstance. 

The derivation is from the A.-S. selan, to 
fasten with a cord. Sdl means a rope, cord 
line, band. ‘ Promptorium  Parvulorum, 
». 463, n. 2, reads: “Sole, a bowe about a 
Seaiee necke. Sol, sole, a wooden band put 
round the neck of an ox or cow when tied up 
in a stall. The word is still in use in cer- 
tain local dialects, as in Herefordshire and 
Cheshire.” It was in Cheshire that I heard 
the word used, but Derbyshire is just across 
the brook, and Lanes and Yorks are just 
over the hill. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Tue Dare or THE or KinG ALFRED. 
—We supposed we were approaching the 
date of the millenary of the death of King 
Alfred ; but Mr. W. H. Stevenson has a very 
interesting paper in last year’s English His- 
torical Review (vol. xlix. p. 71), in which he 
contends that the true date of the event was 
not 901, as given in the printed copies of the 
‘Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,’ but 899, so that the 
millenary has already been completed, for 
there seems no reason to doubt that the day 
was 26 October (“six nights before the mass 
of All Saints”). It is evident that there is 
some mistake in the ‘Chronicle’ in this 


respect, for it is not consistent with itself. 
| stating that, when Alfred died, he had reigned 
/one year and a half less than thirty winters, 
| which would bring his accession to the spring 
of A.D. 873; yet under 871 we are told that he 
| took the kingdom on the death of his brother 
| Ethelred after Easter. This, of course, proves 
| that there is some blunder, but not what the 
| blunder is. Mr. Stevenson’s principal reasons 
for taking the duration of reign as correct 
and altering the date of the king’s death to 
899 are that Ethelwerd (a descendant of the 
king, but not a very trustworthy authority 
in dates) says that Alfred’s son Edward was 
crowned on Whitsunday, 900, and that a Latin 
manuscript (which he quotes), written in 912, 
says that that year was the thirteenth of the 
reign of Edward. But this thirteen is written 
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XIIL, and if other circumstances tended to | 
make it likely that 901 was only one year too | 
late, XIII. might be a slip for XII. Ethel- 
werd’s statement is that Edward’s accession 
was one hundred years after that of his 
grandfather Egbert, which may be only in- 
tended to be in round numbers. But, on the 
other hand, Simeon of Durham does give 899 
as the year of Alfred’s death. 

I should like to be allowed to refer to an 
astronomical event mentioned in the ‘Chro- | 
nicle. In the year 878 there was a great | 
eclipse of the sun on 29 October, total over | 
part of England. The ‘Chronicle’ mentions | 
an eclipse in 879,jwhen none took place, so 
that it is most probable that the date 
there mentioned is one year too late, and 
that the great battle of Alfred with the 
Danes, followed by the peace of Chippen- 
ham, took place, not in 878, but 877. No 
other eclipse is mentioned in the ‘Chronicle’ 
during the reignjof Alfred. An annular one 
occurred in 880, on 14 March, and the Rev. 
S. J. Johnson, in his ‘ Historical and Future 
Eclipses, says that it is mentioned by 
Asser ; but this is a mistake, for Asser assigns 
his eclipse to 879, and evidently means the 
one erroneously entered in the ‘Chronicle’ 
under that date. A comet is mentioned in 
the ‘Chronicle’ under a.p, 891, but no posi- 
tive conclusion can be drawn from this. Mr. 
Stevenson mentions it in a note, but does not 
refer to the eclipse. I should like to ask him, 
through your columns, whether he does not 
think this makes it probable that Alfred's 
retreat in Athelney, followed by the battle 
and treaty with the Danes, occurred one 
year earlier than is generally stated, ¢.e., 
that the correct year was 877. Simeon of 
Durham dates it then, though he also (in 
the pee > copies) puts the eclipse in 879 
which undoubtedly occurred in 878. I am 
not sure whether my remarks will modify 
Mr. Stevenson’s view about the date of 
the death of Alfred, because I understand 
him{to mean that “some of the printed dates 
in the ‘Chronicle’ are one year, and others 
two years, in error. W. T. Lynn. 


“A GOOD PENNYWORTH.”—A curious use of 
this phrase is to be found in an advertise- 
ment of champagne in the Postman for 
11-14 Jan., 1701 :— 


““A French man who has good Champaign Wine 
as any in England, being to depart this Country 
in a very short time, gives notice, that he intends 
to dispose of it at a good pennyworth, either by 
Hogshead, Gallon or otherwise. Inquire for Mr. 
Clement at his Chamber at the Sign of the City of 
Smirna at the Billiard House over old paved Alley, 
where attendance is daily given.” 


The phrase “ good pennyworth,” used here, 
may be compared with one in an advertise- 
ment in the Daily Courant of 26 Aug., 1706, 
notifying that 
“at the Sign of the Angel in Aldermanbury, great 
Penny-worths may be bought of Cabinet Work and 
Glasses.” 

F. Ropsrns. 


Soutn ArricaAN NaMEs.— Most persons are 
aware that to Sir Harry Smith, Governor of 
the Cape, and to his wife we owe the names 
of Harrismith in the Free State and Lady- 
smith in Natal. There are many similar 
names constructed on the same principles, 
the most familiar being Durban, penny 
D’Urban, which was named after Sir Ben- 
jamin D’Urban, Governor of the Cape. Less 

nown is Zwellendam, founded in 1740, an 
odious compound constructed out of the 
names of Swellengrebel, a Dutch governor, 
and of his wife, Ten Damme. Still worse is 
Potscherfstrom, in the Transvaal, a name 
manufactured by combining syllables from 
the names of three Boer leaders, Potgieter, 
Scherf, and Stockenstrom. Nearly as 1 is 
Pietermaritzburg, which is named after two 
Boer commanders, Pieter Retief and Gerrit 
Maritz. Less objectionable is Pretoria, named 
in honour of Andries Pretorius, father of the 
first President of the Transvaal. Oom Paul’s 
names are Johannes Paulus Kriiger, which 
explain those of Johannesburg and Kriigers- 
dorp. Isaac TAYLOR. 


“Fratt.”— Halliwell gives, “(3) a light kind 
of basket made of rushes or matting, much 
used for fruit, such as figs, raisins, &c.” Here 
it means the forked branch in which thatchers 
carry straw to the roof of the rick to be 
thatched. Halliwell refers to ‘ Piers Plough- 
man,’ p. 252, for frayel, the true Hampshire 
sound of the word. Joun P. STILWELL. 

Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


“CorDWAINER.”—The following—recently 
copied from a card in a window at Gains- 
borough—is worth noting as an instance of 
the survival of the word “ cordwainer,” 
and also as a specimen of present-day ortho- 
graphy: “Boots and shoes repared hear by 
. Foster, Coard Wayner.” . ANDREWS. 


“ Hratr.”—In an interesting letter on ‘New 
Hittite Discoveries,’ from the pen of Col. 
Conder, R.E., which appeared in the 7'imes 
for 10 October, occurs the following passage : 
“No. 1, an appeal from the Hittites to the 
Cappadocian tribes, is much injured, and the 
hiati are due to the gaps in the text.” I trust 
that I shall not be considered a carping critic 
for drawing attention to the above solecism ; 
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but I submit that there are only two ways of | seems to have been suggested by the German 
<I 


employing correctly Latin nouns in English, | Liebhaber. 1 should be glad to 


1ow whether 


(1) giving them the proper Latin form, or | “lief-hebber” occurs elsewhere in Scottish 


(2) making them really English. Of a different | poetry. 


kind is the word “bonafidedly,” employed, 
according to the 7'imes report, by the Lrish 


Secretary (Mr. G. Balfour) in the course of | 


some remarks in the Commons last spring. 
That is not at all a bad hybrid, but | do not 
remember having met with it before. A third 
expression, “imprimatur,” the abuse of which 
has already been noted in these columns, was 
employed in the Academy of 28 October 
(p. 476) in a very unacademical way : “ From 
1887 till last year Miss Braddon’s stories bore 
the imprimatur of Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
the great distributors.” From the com- 
lacently ironical way in which the eminent 
rm referred to quoted the word in the 
succeeding number of the Academy, it is 
evidently high time for the Society of Authors 
to be on their guard. J. P. Owen. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Incate.”—In Simmonds’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Trade’ (1858) ingate is explained as “an 
aperture in a mould for pouring in metal ; 
technically called the tedge.” Can any reader 
of ‘N. & 
this alleged name, and where? From Sim- 
monds it would appear not to be in technical 


use, since he sees fit to add the technical | 


name. By whom then is ingate used, or 
where does it come from? (To prevent 
irrelevant replies, I may add that we know 
all about ingate in the sense of “entrance” to 
a house, harbour, field, mine, &c., and ask 
information solely about the sense alleged 
by Simmonds.) J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Tuckney was elected to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Westminster 
School in 1607. I shall be glad to receive 
_ particulars relating to his parentage and 
subsequent career. G. F. R. B 


_“ LigF-HEBBER.”—In Learmont’s ‘ Poems,’ 
Edinburgh, 1791, p. 13, [ find the following : 
Her fause lief-hebber owre the ling 

Did wale his nichtly way ; 
His glentin brand adown his side 
Defied the fellest fae. 


“Lief-hebber” clearly means “lover,” and 


().’ tell us if he has seen or heard . 


A. L. MAYHEw. 
Oxford. 


WEATHER- LORE: Forecastinc, &c.—Can 
any reader tell me the date of Admiral 
Fitzroy’s letter to the 7'imes, which I well 
remember reading—it must be forty or more 
rears ago—in which he gave the result of 
his experience during a long course of years 
and the rules as to weather he deduced there- 
from? That experience and those rules have, 
I believe, formed the basis of much of the 
knowledge now possessed by our Meteoro- 
logical Office (established many years after- 
wards). Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 

45, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


GooperE Famity.—According to Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent,’ William Wyborn, of Shol- 
den, married Eleanor, daughter of Samuel 
Goodere, who achieved some notoriety by the 
murder of his brother, Sir John Dinely, at 
Bristol in 1741. I have found the baptism 
of Eleanor, daughter of Samuel and Jane 
Goodere, at Deal in 1713, and her marriage 
in 1737 to William Wyborn. Burke, in his 
account of the extinct baronetcy of Dinely, 
gives Elizabeth Watts, of Monmouth, as the 
wife of Samuel Goodere, and does not mention 
a daughter Eleanor. Can any reader help to 
clear up this discrepancy ? 

T. C. CoLyer-FERGUsSSON. 

Wombwell Hall, Gravesend. 


Starrorp CastLe.—What is the age of the 
present structure? Does it occupy the site 
of an earlier stronghold ? E TeNnI. 


Snort Famiry.—Can any of your readers 
| give me information as to the origin and 
| early history of the different Short families ? 
I believe that Short is a Wessex nickname, and, 
froin the similarity of the arms of the various 
branches, they seem to have a common origin. 
Any pedigrees or general particulars would 
be much appreciated. I have not been able 
to obtain the accounts in ‘ Visit. of Stafford- 
shire, 1663-4,’ ‘ Har. Soc. Visit. of Devon, 1620,’ 
or Tuckett’s (?) ‘Devonshire Pedigrees,’ nor 
have I been able to get an account of Short 
of Essex, Short of London and Doncaster 
| (arms granted 1663), nor of Short of Newham 
Hall, Yorks. Grorce Dup SxHorr. 
56, Preston Road, Brighton. 


Ricnt or Sancruary.—It is stated in 
Mazzinghi’s ‘Sanctuaries’ (Stafford, 1887) :— 
“ A few years after Malta had fallen into the power 
of this country, and had received a British garrison 
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—about 1807 I think—a young British officer, in his familiar with nammet in that sense. Has it 
bright red uniform and white trousers, was pacing | any affinity with the German mitnehmen, 


slowly along the streets of the town, when he saw 
a butcher coming towards him driving a pig. The 
pig—it does not appear why—made for the strange 
uniform, and ran between the officer’s legs and 
soiled his trousers, who then not very unnaturally 
gave the pig a kick. What first took place after 
this I know not, but it is certain that the butcher 
mortally stabbed the officer with his knife, and 
then, pursued by the soldiery, took sanctuary in 
the nearest church. What came of this does not 
very well appear, but the British had promised, on 
taking Malta, to respect its laws, and sanctuary 
was one of these! I simply allude to this striking 
event, which really occurred, to illustrate my sub- 
ject, and to bring me nearer to it.” 

Can any of your correspondents say how this 
case ended, and what punishment the butcher 
received? Did we violate the right of sanc- 
tuary ? WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull Press. 


Famity.—Three sons of Thomas 
Entwisle, of Manchester, entered Rugby 
School 1821, 1823, and 1826. The second was 
John, and the third Arthur. Can any reader 
tell me the name of the eldest and any details 
of the later career of the three? 

ARTHUR MICHELL. 


Rugby. 


Srory aBpoutT AN ANcrENT UNIVERSITY.— | 
May I repeat a query which failed to elicit a | 
satisfactory Archbishop Benson, in 
an address at the Church Missionary House, 
17 February, 1896, told the following anec- 
dote :— 

“There is one of the ancients who tells us about 
his ancient university—I think it is the University | 
of Athens—that the first year of their residence the 
name by which they knew themselves was cogtorai 
or gogoi. They were ‘ wise men’ because they de- 
voted themselves to the study of wisdom. In the | 
second year they began to have doubts upon the sub- | 
ject, and they called themselves g:Adaogai, lovers of 
wisdom. In the third year they were content to be 
known as pa@nrai, disciples.” 


Who was this ancient? A_ correspondent | 
referred to Mr. Capes’s ‘ University Life in 
Ancient Athens,’ but this does not seem to 
mention the story. G. 


Sir Epwarp Writs BreckNnock.—Informa- | 
tion as to this knight and his family desired. | 
He was living in 1782, and is then described 
as son of Timothy Brecknock, and grandson 
of Timothy Brecknock, of Northam and Eye, | 
co. Northants. J. Parkes BucHANAN. 

Union Club, 8.W. 


“ Nimmet.”—In a vocabulary published in | 
a Devon Association Report the word nimmet 
is given as = a light luncheon partaken of in 
haste. Mrs. Stanbury tells me that she is | 


nehm.. mit, nahm...mit, being, perhaps, ori- 
ginally applied to a small portion of food 
carried or taken with one? In the place- 
names Nymet Tracy, Nymet Rowland, &c., 
the word is, I believe, held to be equivalent 
to the present “ New Take.’ 

Leca-WEEKEs. 

“THe Great Oaru.”— What was this? 
Was there a “small” oath from which it was 
distinguished? Sir William Fraser, in his 
‘Wemyss of Wemyss’ (1888, ii. 24), copies an 
indenture of 10 January, 1389, in which it is 
stated :— 

“* Til there thyngys al and syndry lelily and fermly 
to be fulfyllyt and yhemmyt bath the partys for- 
nemmyt, the haly wangelis twechyt, the gret ath 
bodylyk has sworn, wyd myd fayth gyfyn syckyrly 
ar oblyst.” 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


Eyre AND Biount Famrities.—What rela- 
tion was Mary Blount to a member of the 
Eyre family about 1720% = Jo. Schwartz. 

The Ivy House, Woodford Green. 


Strver Rine.—I hear from a lady who has 
been living in the north of France that she 
was there told that her daughter “ ought not 
to wear a silver ring.” She failed to ascertain 


| the grounds of the remark. I should like to 


know whether the wearing of a silver ring 
is regarded in France or elsewhere as suggest- 
ing any improper relations, or whether there 
is any folk-lore connected with it—e.g., that 
it is unlucky, and, if unlucky, in what way. 
Frank Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, S.W. 


“ Memorize.”—Is the word “memorize,” in 
the sense of get by heart or commit to 
memory, of common use in the schools of 
Great Britain and Ireland? Here in New 


| Jersey, and in the sense named, the word is 


as often met with as the mosquito himself. 
JoHn BaxTeEr. 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


Rupens’s PortrRarr OF THE MARCHESA 
Grimatpi.—Can you give me any informa- 
tion where the portrait of the Marchesa 
Grimaldi is at the present moment? It was 
painted by Rubens in 1606, and lately the 
property of Mr. Bankes, of Clifton. 

B. GRIMALDI. 


Wocan Browne.— Mrs. Toynbee’s most 
interesting annotations on Walpole’s corre- 
spondence—why is there not a good cheap 
edition of this valuable storehouse of literary 
and other gossip?—are very entertaining. 
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Mention is made (ante, p. 323) of Mrs. Browne, 
who became Mrs. Wogan. Perhaps your cor- 
respondent can help me in a little matter 
which has been the cause of much perplexity 
to me. In 1787 Romney commenced a very 
large 14 of Mr. and Mrs. Wogan Browne, 
described in Rev. J. Romney’s ‘ Memoirs’ of 
his father, pp. 69-70. Mr. and Mrs. Wogan 
Browne were then living in “Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital.” am very anxious 
to have some biographical data of both 
personages, and should like also to know of 
the whereabouts of the picture named above. 
W. Roserts. 
47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W. 


CLIMATE AND CHARACTER.—Reference is 
desired to a series of articles some twelve or 
eighteen months ago—whether in a news- 
paper or magazine [I cannot tell—dealing 
with prominent men. Particular attention 
was, I believe, drawn to the fact that certain 
districts in the country, and certain con- 
ditions of climate, are responsible for pro- 
ducing from time to time such men. 

SKIPWORTH. 


“ None.”—I am well aware that “ none” is 
frequently used with a verb in the plural ; 
but do strict grammarians smile approval on 
the common practice and hold the comfort- 
ing assertion of the ‘Century Dictionary’ as 
being justifiable ? 

“‘(a) None of the melons is ripe. (b) None of the 

melons are ripe. Is (a) faulty English? Is (b) 
faulty English? Faulty or not, what does (a) 
mean? Faulty or not, what does (b) mean? 
‘None’ is either singular or plural, therefore both 
are correct ; (a) means that no one of the melons 
is 4 ; (b) that no two or more, considered collec- 
tively, are ripe. It would be correct, if one were 
asked for a dozen melons, to say that ‘none are 
ripe,’ although there were one ripe melon.” 
Can “none” mean “not several” as well as 
“not one”; and should I be strictly truthful 
if I said “none of the melons are ripe” and 
one of them were so? Sr. SwITHrn. 


“ WHITE-NIGHT.”—Does any English writer | 
besides Browning, following the French une 
nuit blanche, call a sleepless night “ white- | 
night”? The expression occurs in ‘ Fifine at | 
the Fair,’ xxxiii.:— 

Then O the knotty point—white-night’s work to 
revolve— 
What meant that smile, that sigh? Not Solon’s 


self could solve ! 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


“To MEND THE FIRE.”—I have frequently 


heard it remarked that this phrase is pro- | 
vincial and Mmpronst, although it is difficult 
to see why it should be regarded as objection- 


able. In the Temple Bar Magazine, July, 
p. 328, is a quotation from John Wilson 
Croker containing the words “in lifting a 
coal-scuttle to mend his fire.” What other 
writers of repute, accustomed to the best 
society, have made use of this ee a 


au. 


Beplics. 


WORDSWORTHIANA. 
(9% S. iv. 321, 342.) 

Mr. C. Lawrence Forp’s notes will be 
read with pleasure and profit by all students 
of poetry. Many of the coincidences which 
he reckons up—e.g., Nos. 3, 12, 20 (in part), 
23(in part), and 27—are interesting, and have 
not, so far as I am aware, been pointed out 
before. Had Mr. Forp, instead of consulting 
Knight’s obsolete edition (Edinburgh, 1882-9), 
made use either of Dowden’s Aldine (Bell, 
1892-3) or of Knight’s recent Eversley edition 
(Macmillan, 1896), he would have found him- 
self anticipated by these later authorities in 
a few—perhaps three or four—of his observa- 
tions. The list of verbal loans from Milton 
and Gray might, were it worth while, be 
greatly enlarged. In his earlier issues 
Wordsworth mostly indicated these by quota- 
tion marks, but in his later editions the marks 
are almost always omitted, on the ground that 
by distracting the attention of the reader 
they served but to break the thread of the 
argument or check the flow of feeling. 

28. Frederike Brun’s ballad, ‘ Die Sieben 
Huegel’ (1793), which Wordsworth followed 
closely in his ‘Solitude of Binnorie,’ differs 
in many respects from the ballad given in 
Jackson’s translation of am ey autobio- 
graphy. The German original of this latter 
is, however, probably a variant of the legend 
embodied in Frau Brun’s animated ballad- 
tale. In this latter “the tomb-hills of the 
seven sisters rise on the shore of the lake 
rather than out of it” (Max Forster ; see his 
letter on ‘Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Frederike Brun,’ Academy, 27 June, 1896, 

. 529, where ‘ Die Sieben Huegel’ is reprinted 
in full). Here Brun and Stilling are at one ; 
it is Wordsworth who introduces the touch 
of magic :— 

Seven little Islands, green and bare, 

Have risen from out the deep : 

The fishers say, those sisters fair 

By faeries all are buried there, 

And there together sleep. 
The English version of Stilling’s ballad has 
ten four-line stanzas with a one-line refrain. 
‘Die Sieben Huegel’ also consists of ten 
stanzas, but with a two-line refrain. 
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23. Mr. Forp has overlooked the fact that 
Wordsworth, in a note on this passage 
(‘ Excursion,’ iv. 330-1), expressly states that 
the poet Daniel, whose lines he here intro- 
duces, has borrowed the sentiment from 
Seneca. The reference (which “it cost the 
late Bishop of St. Andrews several days’ 
hunting through Seneca’s works to ascer- 
tain”; see Eversley ‘Wordsworth,’ v. 157) 
is to ‘Natur. Quest.’ lib. i. pref., 4. Mr. 
Forp, however, is the first to quote Mon- 
taigne in this reference. 

20. Much has been said about Words- 
worth’s phrase “pulse of the machine,” but 
little to any purpose save by Prof. Dowden, 
who points out (Atheneum, 24 February, 1894, 
p. 246) that a like collocation of words occurs 
in Bartram’s ‘Travels through...... the Chero- 
kee Country ’ (ed. 1793, Dublin, p. 177) :— 

“At the return of the morning, by the powerful 


influence of light, the pu/se of nature becomes more | 


active, and the universal vibration of life insensibly 
and irresistibly moves the wondrous machine.” 


In and fern 
Twinkled the innumerable ear and tail. 

This is clearly adapted from Il. 63, 64 of the 

‘Evening Walk’ :— 
In the brown park, in flocks, the troubled deer 
Shook the still-twinkling tail and glancing ear. 


3. How comes it that Mr. Forp has over- 
looked, in this reference, the beautiful passage 
in the ‘Prelude, xi. Il. 117-21 (‘ French 
Revolution 

Not favoured spots alone, but the whole earth 

The beauty wore of promise—that which sets 

(As at some moment might not be unfelt 

Among the bowers of Paradise itself) 

The budding rose above the rose full-blown. 

May I, in conclusion, venture to add an 
item or two to Mr. Forp’s ‘ Wordsworthiana’? 
It is well known that Wordsworth entertained 
a high respect for that bad poet, but most 

uileless, single-minded, and lovable of men, 
eorge Dyer. Few people are, however, 
aware that Wordsworth has done Dyer the 
honour of quoting him in book ii. of ‘The 
Excursion,’ where we read (Il. 312-15) :—- 
On this resolved, 
With this content, that he will live and die 
Forgotten,—at safe distance from “‘ a world 
Not moving to his mind.” 
The final phrase here is taken from the 
conclusion of Dyer’s verses,‘On the Death 


of Gilbert Wakefield ’ (‘ Poems,’ ed. 1802, vol. i. 

p. 109) :— 

Believing much, yet doubting not a little ; 

Till sickness comes, and with it gloom of thought ;— 

When man, quite wearied with a world, perhaps, 

Not moving to his mind, a foolish world, 

Seeks inward stillness, and lies quiet down. 
Lastly, in his ‘ Descriptive Sketches ’ (1793) 

Wordsworth hasthe following passage (II. 317- 

324) :— 

*Mid stormy vapours ever driving by, 

Where ospreys, cormorants and herons cry,... .. 

F’en here Content has fix’d her smiling reign 

With Independence, child of high Disdain. 

| Here the source is Smollett’s ‘Ode to Inde- 

pendence,’ a vigorous composition, in which 

| the poet’s zeal for liberty glows through 

| his pompous conventionalities. “A goddess 

| violated brought Thee forth” sings the 

| desperately earnest Scot—videlicet :— 

Immortal Liberty...... 


| There [7.e. on the Norwegian coast] in a cave asleep 


Wordsworth quotes Smollett’s ‘ Leven 
Water’ elsewhere in this same poem, and 
jalso, many years after, in ‘The Italian 
| Itinerant’ (1820). Tuomas HutcHrnson. 


The passages Mr. Forp quotes under 2 
/from Wordsworth and Johnson may usefully 
| be contrasted with Matthew Arnold’s sonnet 
‘In Harmony with Nature, the ethical 
thought of which is deeper and truer than 
theirs. There is in man a self-conscious 
principle which places him on an entirely 
different plane from Nature, and though he 
may learn some lessons from her he must not 
let her lead him blindly. “Fool, if thou 


” 


canst not pass her, rest her slave ! 
C. C. B. 


Roos anp CroMWELL iv. 
229, 293, 346).—On the appearance of the first 
uery under the above heading (ante, p. 229), 
? had the pleasure of sending direct to Cot. 
MoorE—in addition to information embodied 
in his second query (ante, p. 346), and a 
ligree showing the connexion between the 
ateshale, Kirkton or Kirton, and Cromwell 
families—some notes taken from the Record 
Office ‘ Calendar of Inquis. p.m.’ By an Ingui- 
sition taken in 1329-30, it would appear that 
Joanna de Driby, one of the three sisters 
and coheirs of bert de Tateshale, died 
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about that date possessed of the manors of 


Tateshale and Tumby in co. Lincoln ; another 
Inquisition, taken five years later, shows these 


two manors to be then in the possession of 
Cot. Moore appears to 


Sir John Kirkton. 
have overlooked these Inquisitions ; abstracts 
of them could be obtained from any pro- 
fessional copyist in London for a small fee, 
and doubtless they would furnish the in- 
formation he desires, as to how Sir John 
Kirkton became possessed of Tateshale. It 
is possible that Sir John Kirkton held this 
apy! in right of his wife Isabel, of whom 
ittle is known, except that her first husband, 
George de Meriet, of Castlecarlton, co. Lin- 
coln, died about 1328-9, and that she survived 
her second husband, Sir John Kirkton, some 
two years. It may be she was a granddaughter 
of Joanna de Driby. 

Cot. Moore suggests that the interesting 
building at Kirton was erected by Sir John 
Kirkton (who died 1367-8), and the shield on 
the entrance arch, bearing the Kirkton arms, 
would appear to support his suggestion. On 


the opposite side of the entrance arch, how- | 


ever, he finds another shield, bearing the 
quartered arms of Cromwell and Tateshale, 


which would indicate a later date for the | 


erection of the building. The lordship of 
Tateshale was brought into the Cromwell 
family by the marriage of Maud Bernake 
(great - granddaughter of the before - men- 
tioned Joanna de Driby) with Ralph, Lord 
Cromwell, and the issue of this marriage were 
the earliest members of the Cromwell family 
entitled to quarter the ‘Tateshale arms. 
Maud Cromwell died in 1418-9, and it seems 
impossible that the arms of her descendants 
should appear on a building erected before 


Another shield, found by Cot. Moors inside 
the building, bears two lions passant gard- 
ant ; these arms he, no doubt rightly, attri- 
butes to Littlebury. In the Visitation of 
Lincolnshire taken in 1592 a pedigree of this 
family is given, and therein it is recorded that 
Elizabeth, sister (or daughter) and heir of Sir 
John Kirkton, Knt., married Sir Humphrey 
Littlebury. From this marriage descended 
one Humphrey Littlebury, who died in 1486 

sessed of the “manor of Kyrketon in 
oland, held of the Lady Margaret, the 
King’s mother, as of the honor of Riche- 
mond, in co. Lincoln, in socage ” (‘ Calendar 
of Inquisitions, Henry VIL.’ vol. i. No. 324). 
It seems probable, therefore, that this manor 
was in the Littlebury family for more than a 
century. 

Other shields are mentioned by Cot. Moor 

respecting which he says, “ Unfortunately al 


traces of metals or tinetures have dis- 
appeared.” If by this he refers to the dots 
and lines now used to denote the heraldic 
tinctures, it may interest him to know that 
these symbols were first introduced in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 

One of the shields inside the building bears 
the arms of the “Meeres” family—a fesse 
ermine between three water-bougets. The 
Visitation of Lincolnshire before mentioned 
lalso contains a pedigree of this family. 
Therein Richard Meers is stated to have 
married a daughter of Sir John Kenton (se). 
No issue is given of this marriage, but a 
nephew appears in the pedigree as “Sir 
Roger Meers, Lord of Kirton.” This Roger 
was perhaps identical with Roger de Meres, 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who died about 
1385-6. Foss, in his ‘Judges of England,’ 
says :— 

**Roger de Meres was of a Lincolnshire family, 
established at Kirketon, in the district of Holland. 
saniel There are circumstances which raise a suspicion 
that this Roger de Meres was the same with Roger 
de Kirketon, and that he used both names in- 
differently. We know he had property at Kirketon, 
and it was quite a common practice for a man to 
| call himself after his estate.” 

In conjunction with these remarks it is 
interesting to note the slight difference 
between the arms of Kirkton and Meeres. 

The following wills at Somerset House may 
help Cot. Moore: 1444, William Kirketon— 
Kirketon (St. Peter’s), Lincoln (P. C. C. 29 
Luffenham). 1495, Thomas Meres, Esquire— 
| Kirkton in Holand, Lincoln (P. C. C. 20 
| Vox). Aur. T. Everitt. 
High Street, Portsmouth. 


ALDGATE AND WHITECHAPEL (9™ 8. iv. 168, 
| 269, 385).—As the form Zalsegate appears to 
be an dra Acyopuevor, it would be a great favour 
if Mr. STEVENSON would print the passage in 
which it occurs, as [ am at a distance from a 
good library, and cannot refer to Herman’s 
work. Is.it quite certain that Zalsegate is 
the modern Aldgate? It has struck me that 
it may be a contraction for Haldredesgate. It 
is quite true that the gen. es frequently dis- 
appears at an early date in local names, but 
so early as the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury we find an approximation to the modern 
form. For instance, in the record of the 
donation by the English Cnihtengild of its 
land and soke to the church of the Holy 
Trinity in 1125, we find the land described as 
“sita infra muros eiusdem civitatis iuxta 
ortam que nuncupatur Algata” (see Mr. 
i. C. Coote’s paper on ‘ The English Gild’ in 
Transactions of the London and Middlesex 


Archeological Society, v. 478). A copy of 


| 
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this record is preserved in the Guildhall 
(Letter-Book C, fo. 135; Liber Dunthorne, 
fo. 79). It seems to me unlikely that the 
Ealsegate of the eleventh century would 
become the Algata of the twelfth, and Mr. 
STEVENSON will observe that in the Latinized 
form the e following the / is absent. In the 
following century, as may be seen from the 
records of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Ninth Report, pp. 3 b, 10 b, 14a) and 
other early authorities, it is almost universal. 
W. F. Pripgavux. 


DANISH PLACE-NAMES IN THE WIRRAL OF 
CHESHIRE (9 S. iv. 379).—May I ask where 
Stonby is? Although for several years 
resident in the Hundred of Wirral, I do not 
remember to have heard of this place, nor 
does it oF in any map of Cheshire that I 
possess. By Kirby I suppose West Kirby is 
meant. The map in Camden has a Kirkby-in- 
Valley near where Wallasey now is. Was 
Wallasey formerly known as Kirkby -in- 
Valley ? C. C. B. 


“TRUTH IS THE DAUGHTER OF Time” (9% 
S. iv. 289, 338).—The author of this phrase is 
unknown ; it is first cited in Aulus Gellius, 
‘Noctes Attice,’ xii. 11, § 2, “Alius quidam 
veterum poetarum cuius nomen mihi nunc 
memorize non est veritatem temporis filiam 
esse dixit.” Percy Simpson. 


“Truth is the daughter of Time,” in its 
Latin form, “ Veritas temporis filia,” is to be 
found on the reverses of several of the coins 
of Queen Mary I. See Hawkins’s ‘Silver 
Coins of England,’ p. 144. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Leprosy oF Houses 8. iii. 409, 497 ; iv. 
353).—The matter is, of course, more suited to 
a medical journal, but it will perhaps be not 
out of place to record in ‘N. & Q.’ that a 
careful study of the Old Testament descrip- 
tions of the disease called leprosy in the 
English translation has shown that it is not 
in any way identical with modern leprosy. 

Henry LEFFMANN. 


A Rettc or Otp Lonpon: Goprrey’s 
Court (9 §S. iv. 344).—The readers of 
‘N. & Q. who are interested in London 
antiquities may like to know that an illustra- 
tion of this old street tablet was given in the 
City Press of 13 September. 

Cuas. H. Crovcu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


‘Les Eoxtses pe Paesting,’ sy De 
(9 S. iv. 328).—The reference your corre- 
spondent has seen is clearly a misprint. The 


book he wants is ‘Les Eglises de la Terre 


Sainte’ (Paris, 1860), by Charles J. Melchior 
de Vogiie. Q. V. 

“ PARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE” §, i. 27). 
—Benjamin Disraeli, in ‘ Popanilla,’ has an 
echo of the idea contained in Byron’s ‘ Don 
Juan’ lines quoted in this connexion, for, 
having written in the text that his hero, 
“apologizing for having so long trespass 
upon the attention of the assembly, begged 
distinctly to state,” &c., he explained in a 
note that this was 
“ another phrase of Parliament, which, I need not 
observe, is always made use of in oratory when the 
orator can see his meaning about as distinctly as 
Sancho perceived the charms of Dulcinea.” 

. POLITICIAN. 


Sr. Erra (9 S. iv. 398).—It is not quite 
certain whether this Cornish saint was a man 
ora woman. The late Mr. W. C. Borlase, in 
his ‘ Age of the Saints,’ says :— 

“The word [sic] Etha (or Erth) may possibly be 
that of the Irish virgin Yth, mentioned Ussher, 
and whose life must have been well known, since it 
was written by Bede himself.” 

And again, to quote from the same gifted 
authority :— 

“St. Erth.—William of Worcester had heard a 
story that Uni and Ia had a brother called Herygh, 
a name that might readily become Ergh or Erth. 
This has been identified 4 Oliver (Oliver, ‘Mon. 
Dio. Ex.,’ p. 446), and more recently by Mr. Kers- 
lake (in a paper read by him at Bodmin at the Con- 
gress of Brit. Arch. Assoc., 1876, and reprinted from 
their Journal, vol. xxxiii. p. 16), with a person of 
the same name, who was patron saint of Chittle- 
hampton, in Devon. There is, however, a St. 
Hierytha, to whom the latter church may, with a 
greater show of reason, be ascribed (Camden ascribes 
it to this latter saint), and it seems probable that 
Mr. Collins, rector of St. Erth in the last century, 
was correct when he stated his opinion that the 
founder of his church was one Ercus, a king’s son 
in lreland, consecrated bishop by St. Patrick. He 
adds that in the books at Exeter the name_was 
written Ercy, or Ericus, and in the King’s 


‘ Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Nothing is certainly known about this 
saint, whose name is borne by a parish in 
Cornwall, at the junction of the G.W.R. 
branch to St. Ives. What is conjectured—that 
he may have been a brother of SS. Ia and 
Uni, fifth-century immigrants to Cornwall 
from Ireland, or identical with Ere, first 
Bishop of Slane, died 514—may be read in 
‘Dictionary of Christian ‘Ere’ 
(4), and W. C. Borlase, ‘ The Age of the Saints’ 


(p. 70, ed. 1893). C. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


St. Ertha, or a was the sister of St. 
Cathan, who, about the time his sister's son 
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Blane was a child, was leading an eremitic 
life at Kileathan in Bute, now the Kilchattan 
of the tourist. Her son Blane became to some 
extent famous. He was raised to the epis- 
copate, visited Rome, and is said to have per- 
formed the miracle of restoring sight to a 
blind boy. St. Ertha lived in the sixth cen- 
tury. See Smith and Wace’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography,’ s.v. * Blane.’ 
ArTHUR MAYALL. 
She was sister of St. Blane, under whose 
name she is mentioned in Smith and Wace’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ See 
also Stokes’s ‘ Ireland and the Celtic Church.’ 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


CLERKS OF THE Boarp oF GREEN CLOTH 
(9 S. iv. 329, 388).—I have looked at Beatson’s 
(not Beaton’s) ‘ Political Index,’ but in the 
copy that [ have seen there is no such sup- 
plement as that named by Mr. Wetrorp. 
Could Mr. WELForD tell me on what page to 
look for the list of the clerks? Bm. Kh. 


Was this Act of 1782 a real suppression ? 
The Lord Steward’s Department is still the 
“Board of Green Cloth,” and the directories 
define a chief clerk and one or two others ; 
perhaps their powers are reduced. But is 
not this office the same as Shakspere’s “ Table 
of Green Fields”? A pen thereon is necessary, 
and would look “sharp” enough on the green 
cloth or baize. A. H. 


“THREE Pounp TWELVE” (9* §. iii. 249 ; iv. 
218, 292, 314).—This coin-weight is not un- 
common. There are also several others which 
were used for checking light-weight gold 
coins, or to determine the value of gold in 
foreign gold coins. “Three pound twelve” 
in English gold would represent the weight 
of the gold dobra of John a of Portugal. For 
example, a dobra of John V., dated 1728, 
of value 12,800 reis, weighed 442 grains, and 
our guinea of the same period weighed 
1298 grains. B. Lowstey. 

Southsea. 


ensure his “good luck,” may be accounted 
for in the ancient superstition, traceable to 
sun-worship, of regarding any object asso- 
ciated with fire as an emblem of the solar 
fire, and in the light of a preservative against 
the baneful machinations of the Evil One. 
The barbarous custom of “dressing” a witch 
“in a red gown,” @e., consigning her to the 
purifying flames of the baal-fire, is thought 
to have given its origin to the expression 
being “hauled over the coals.” And it will 
be observed that the superstitious ideas con- 
cerning a piece of coal alluded to by Brand 
(1841 edition, vol. i. pp. 170-1) relate to the 
yagan celebration of the summer solstice on 
Midsummer Eve. 

Such an assumption will still more forcibly 
commend itself if it be allowed that the know- 
ledge of the utility of coal for smelting pur- 

yoses was in the possession of those of the 

ron, or even of the Bronze Age, or that the 
destruction of vast primeval forests had 
rendered the employment of fossil fuel neces- 
sary. A rude ornament made of cannel coal, 
al found in Ayrshire, has been assigned by 
geological calculation to an age fifteen cen- 
turies before our era. This estimate, however 
owing to uncertainty of the uniformity of land 
movements, is acknowledged to be merely 
tentative and conjectural (Lyell, ‘Antiq. of 
Man,’ 1863, p. 55). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHak-. 


Ripe From Paris To FONTAINEBLEAU (9% §, 
iv. 349). — The following extract from the 
Gent. Mag. for November, 1754, answers 
H. T. B.’s query :— 

“Lord Powerscourt of the Kingdom of Ireland, 
lately laida wager with the Duke of Orleans, that he 
would ride on his own horses from Fontainebleau to 
Paris, which is forty-two English miles, in two hours, 
for 1,000 louis d’ors......He was to mount only three 
horses, but did it with two; both which, however, 
he killed. He performed the wager in one hour, 
thirty-seven minutes, and twenty-two seconds.” 


G. F. R. B. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “ WaTER” (9 8. iv. 287, 
354).—The pronunciation of water brings to 
mind the story of the witty John Clerk, of 


The pieces described are not tokens, but 
merely weights to test the correctness of | 
foreign quadruple pistoles, which in the last | 
century were commonly accepted in England | 


as being of the value of 3/. 12s. 
Joun Evans. 


Coat Foik-Lore (9% §S. iv. 326).—Since the 
root of our word “ coal ” is found in the obsolete 
German kol, fire, the folk-lorist might be for- 
given for thinking that the well-known 
custom, peculiar to the burglar, of cherishing 
& piece of coal on his person as an amulet to | 


the Scotch bar, ultimately raised to the bench 
as a Senator of the College of Justice under 
the title of Lord Eldin. His memory is still 
fresh as one of the ablest and most successful 
lawyers who ever practised before any court. 
Mr. Clerk was pleading in a Scotch appeal 
before the House of Lords. The question at 
issue was in regard to a right of water. Mr. 
Clerk, more Scotico, pronounced the word 
watter. “Pray, Mr. Clerk,” said one of the 
law peers, “do you spell water with two ¢’s in 
Scotland?” “No, my lord,” was the dignified 
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and scorching answer of the great lawyer, 
“but we spell manners with two n’s.” 
may be permitted to give another anecdote 
of him. When a judge, he met the Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, who remarked that there 
was a similarity in their titles. “Yes, my 
lord,” was the happy retort, “ but it is all in 
my eye.” A. G. 
Auchterarder. 


Prince CHarves Stuart (9 §. iii. 387, 471 ; 
iv. 74).—The Rev. H. Whitehead, in ‘ Bramp- 
ton in 1745’ (p. 55), says that some years ago 
he had considerable correspondence with the 
late Mr. W. H. Henfrey, the well-known 
numismatist, who, in one of his letters, said : 

“Mrs. Hetherington, who was a great Jacobite, 
subsequently left Cumberland, and came with her 
daughters (she had no son) to reside in London. 
She was a great friend of Lady Primrose; and 
both ladies hid and entertained Prince Charles 
Edward when he paid his secret visits to London. 
It is now known for certain that on one of those 
visits he was formally received into the Protestant 
faith at the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. I have 
an independent account of this interesting 
occurrence, which Mrs. Hetherington greatly 
assisted in bringing about. I have also the Bible 
the prince used on the occasion.” 

I should have said that Mr. Henfrey’s great- 

reat- grandparents were Hetheringtons. 

Mr. Whitehead’s paper will be found printed 

in Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 

moreland Association for the Advancement 
of Literature and Science, No. xii., 1886-7. 
F. L. Mawpestey. 

Delwood Croft, York. 


Tue Montreux Cxurcuyarp Inscrip- 
TION (9% S. iv. 188, 313).—Pror. ATTWELL’s 
supposition that the English lines are a trans- 
lation from the corresponding French in- 
scription will seem most eulitabe to any 
reader who will take the trouble of criticizing 
the versification of the French lines. They 
are manifestly incorrect, and the second line 
alone contains two grave mistakes, first as to 
the number of its syllables (thirteen, instead 
of twelve), and also on account of a very dis- 

reeable hiatus (pitié aur). Furthermore, 
the short verse 

Ayez 

Pitié des 

Pauvres 
is so poor itself that, among all the possible 
conjectures, [ should be inclined to reject, 
a priori, Pror. ATTWELL’s supposition, and to 
suggest that, firstly, the original lines must 
be the English, and that, secondly, the French 
are only a very bad translation, the author of 
which is either an uneducated French passer- 
by or some English resident, possibly the 
author of the original verses, vis wished to 
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try his hand at French poetry. If, however, 

the French lines are the original, their author 

had the rare luck to gain very much by being 

translated into English, which is far from 

a common fate. Maurice 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


“ OrsipuE ” (9% S. iv. 248, 330).—There can 
be little doubt that this Protean word, of 
which assady is perhaps the oldest form, 
goes back to an heals original. Asad, 
“wildly guessed” by Pror. SkEat, properly 
means, as he remarks, “lion”; its use in the 
sense of “gold” is confined to the alchemists, 
whose sacra fames and sound knowledge of 
human nature impressed upon them the 
advantages of a high-flown mystical jargon. 
Assady, | am convinced, has nothing to do 
with this precious “Quintessentia Solis, or 
Fifth Wisdom of Gold,” which was far too 
transcendental ever to stamp its image on 
the current coin of the vernacular. More- 
over, among the numerous Arabic synonyms 
for gold we find ‘asjad with its adjective 
‘asjadi=golden. Hence (this is but a tame 
guess) come assady and orsidue—the latter 
possibly influenced by French or. 

It has occur to me that assady may 
be a corruption of al-shadhr, meaning (a) 
pieces of gold that are picked up from the 
mine ; (4) s made of gold to form divi- 
sions between rls and jewels. Whether 
the poetic prejudice in favour of second 
thoughts is here justified, let doctors deter- 
mine. Muuissu ’L-ADAB. 


Earts or St. Pot (9 S. iv. 169, 293, —- 
The counts of St. Pol were ny ony ed 
peers of France. Voltaire thought that one 
of them had the fruitless honour of con- 
demning — John of England to death as 
the vassal of Philip Augustus :— 

“* Les juges furent sans difficulté les mémes qu'on 
voit, quelques mois aprés, tenir la méme assemblée 
de parlement A Villeneuve le Roi: (2 mai, 1204) 
Eudes, duc de Bourgogne ; Hervé, comte de Nevers; 
Renaud, comte de Boulogne; Gaucher, comte de 
Saint-Paul.”—‘ History of the Parliament of Paris, 
chap. viii. 

A peer of this name is mentioned in another 
part of the same work :— 

‘28 mars, 1302.—Les communes, sous le nom de 
tiers état, assistérent donc par députés aux grands 

rlements ou états généraux tenus dans ['église 
Re Notre Dame. On y avait élevé un tréne pour le 
roi; il avait auprés de lui le comte d’Evreux son 
frére, le comte d’Artois son cousin, les comtes de 
Hainaut, de Hollande, de Luxembourg, de Saint- 
Pol, de Dreux, de la Marche, de Boulogne, ie 
Nevers: c’était une assemblée de souverains. — 
Chap. ii. 

In the third part of ‘Henry Vi.,’ Queen 
Elizabeth says :— 
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Do me but right, and you must all confess 
That I was not ignoble of descent. 

The note to these lines is as follows :— 

“ Her father was Sir Richard Widville, Knight, 
afterwards Earl of Rivers; her mother was Jacque- 
line, Duchess Dowager of Bedford, who was daughter 
of Peter de Luxemburg, Earl of St. Paul, and 
widow of John, Duke of Bedford, brother to King 
Henry V.” 

In Hume’s ‘ History of England’ the name 
of the father is Sir Richard Woodeville. When 
Edward IV. married the daughter, he made 
the father Earl of Rivers. . YARDLEY. 


Queen Elizabeth Widville traces from 
Simon de Montfort through his son Guy, 
whose brother Almerike, according to Milles, 
or Richard, according to Sandford, was the 
ancestor of the Wellesbournes in England. In 
a manuscript collection of extracts from old 
deeds relating to Devon, compiled by Peter 
Le Neve, Norroy, 1705, and Sir Wm. Pole, 
of earlier date, penes me, I find :-— 

“Wellisborne fil. com. Sim. Mountfort, prim* 
fil. D’ne Alianore, filie Regis Joh* Angliz, conc. 
terr. in Kingshull in p’ochia de Hugenden.” 

“Sim. fil. Wellisborne Mountfort uni* filiorw’ 
comitis Simonis nup’ de Welisborne Mountfort 
temp. Edri fil. Regis Sari.” 

“Dns. Ric. de Wellisborn, mil. nup’ de villa de 
Welisborne in com. Warwic, dat. apud Wellisborn 
i» Edr. fil. Edr.” 

“Sim. fil. W. [ut supra] dat. apud Kingshull in 
pochia de Hugenden, 5 Edr. 3%.” 

Seals of Mountfort are given in trick. 

Wellesbourne Mountfort is in Warwick ; 
Kingshill is in Hitchinden, ancient name 
Hughenden, Bucks. In the church are tombs 
bearing the arms of the great Simon and of 
the Mountforts of Warwick. The same arms 
appeared in the windows of Wreck Hall, the 
family seat of the Wellesbournes, who claimed 
descent from a younger son of Alianor Plan- 
tagenet. H. H. Drake. 


INSTRUMENTAL CuHorR (7 §. xii. 347, 416, 
469 ; 8 §S. i. 195, 336, 498; ii. 15; 9% S. ii. 
513 ; iii. 178 ; iv. 12, 74).—The following para- 
graph, copied from the Yorkshire Post into 
the Daily Mail of 9 October, adds a valuable 
item of news to this interesting correspond- 
ence :— 


“To attend a church where the music is supplied 
by a barrel organ must be very like stepping into a 
bygone century, but it is an experience which the 
parishioners of Trottiscliff —a Kentish village 
within twenty-five miles of London—can every 
week enjoy. Its adherence to old customs may be 
pardoned, for a church was standing at the time 
of the Domesday Book, and the existing chancel is 
more than 800 years old. Its pulpit is the one 
that stood in Westminster Abbey until 1824. The 


sate there being six barrels, each supplying ten 
tunes—most of them very old-fashioned.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“To Goprrey ” (6 §. vii. 476).—Mr. TERRY 
has cited the phrase, “ Don’t Godfrey me,” 
from a play dated 1685, the reference being 
to the murder of Sir Edmund B. Godfrey. 
Lord Macaulay, on the other hand, refers the 
verb “to Godfrey” to the tragic death of 
Michael Godfrey, Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, in July, 1695 :— 

“While they were talking, a cannon ball from 
the ramparts laid Godfrey dead at the King’s feet. 
It was not found, however, that the fear of being 
Godfreyed—such was during some time the cant 
phrase—sufficed to prevent idle gazers from coming 
to the trenches.”—‘ History of England,’ chap. xxi. 
The corresponding section of the ‘H.E.D,’ 
has not reached us here, and is perhaps 
incomplete; but the word is no doubt 
receiving due attention. 

Ricuarp H. THornNTOoN. 

Portland, Oregon. 


LapBROKE: Perry : Twice (9 S. iv. 328),.— 
William Twigg, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Limerick, entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1674, and is described as son of Charles 
Twigg, gentleman, of Carrickfergus, at which 
sown he was born. There was a letter in the 
possession of Archdeacon Twigg’s descen- 
dants written in October, 1660, y Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, and addressed to “Captain 
Charles Twigg, governor of his Majesty’s 
garrison at Carrickfergus.” This letter 
thanks Capt. Twigg for having hospitabl 
eohutntnel him, and states that he will 
report Capt. Twigg’s zeal for the aoe, © 


According to Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages’ 
(1883) Col. Edmund Pery, of Stacpoole Court, 
co. Clare, married Susannah, only daughter 
and heiress of Stephen Saxton. 

G. F. R. B. 


“TiczER”=a Boy Groom (9 §. i. 326, 493 ; ii. 
78; iv. 276).—For others’ guidance, I may note 
that the book cited so modestly at ii. 78 by 
Mr. Rosrnson is written by that gentleman 
himself. The passage as to the introduction 
of the “tiger” is on p. 230. I do not find 
the reference to the arms and livery of the 
Barrymores. Will Mr. Roprnson be so good 
as to say where it is to be found? Hook’s 
‘Jack Brag’ was published in 1837. What 
period does it describe ? Q. V. 


MapaMeE Ristort (9 S. iv. 167, 295, 337).— 
From some time before till shortly after 


musical capabilities of a barrel organ are limited, 
but the parishioners of Trottiscliff Tave a choice of 


Christmas, 1873, | was renting a room at 
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20, Newcastle Street, Strand. Whilst there I 

was told Ristori was staying in the house, 

and saw luggage marked with her name. It 

would probably be on this visit that Mr. 

saw her. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 
Tower House, New Hampton. 


Dreskau (9* S. iv. 381).—I think H. T. B. 
will find the most reliable details concerning 
Baron Dieskau’s campaign in vol. v. of Justin 
Winsor’s ‘ Narrative and Critical History of 
America’ (London, Sampson Low & Co. 
1887). According to this writer, Dieskau 
died in France, from the effects of his wounds, 
about a dozen years after his defeat and 
capture by the British. H. B. Crayton. 


Mr. “ Lucta” (9 S. iv. 285).—I 
supplied Mr. Julian Cotton, LC.S., with all 
the information available here regarding the | 
Palk family about a year ago. At Cot. 
PRIDEAUX’s suggestion I send the result 
of my researches to you. There were two 
Robert Palks in India at the same time, one 
at Fort St. George and one in Bengal, the 
former being apparently a generation older 
than the latter. The former came out to 
India as a chaplain in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service about the year 1750; he 
was in pds orders only (1 regret that I 
cannot remember where and how I discovered 
this fact). He officiated at St. Mary’s, Fort | 
St. George, between 1751 and 1758, perform- | 
ing the offices of baptism, burial, and mar-| 
riage, and duly entering them in the church | 
registers. Then his name disappeared from | 
the register books and the vestry minute | 
books until 1762, when he attended a vestry | 
meeting as one of the senior merchants in | 
the Company’s service. In 1763 he presided | 
at a vestry meeting as Governor of Fort | 
St. George, and is described in the minute 
book as the Hon. Robert Palk, Esq. He} 
regularly presided at these vestry meetings | 
from 1763 to 1766, when his name disappeared 


from the vestry books altogether. Pre- 
sumably he went home. By his wife Ann he 
had three children at Fort St. George: 


Martha, baptized 1762 ; Anne, baptized 1764 ; | 
and Lawrence, baptized 1766. The godparents | 
of these children were Governor Pigot, who 
went home in 1762, and purchased an Irish 
barony ; General Stringer Lawrence, the 
hero of Trichinopoly, whose monument is 
near the west door of Westminster Abbey ; 
Mrs. Bourchier, whose husband succeeded 
Palk as Governor; and Mrs. Morse, whose 
husband was Governor twenty years before. 
The descendants of Robert Palk have retained | 
the name of Lawrence. The first Lord Haldon | 
was Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart. There are no | 


records here of the Stonehouse family. Robert 
Palk, of Bengal, must have married Lucia 
Stonehouse in England. She was born in 
1753, threé years after the Madras Robert 
Palk came out as chaplain. And there are 
no records here of the Bengal Robert Palk. 
They can probably be found at the India 
Office, or can be supplied by one of the Palk 
family in England. The family, like so many 
of the early adventurers to foreign countries 
hailed from the West Country, and belong 
to Devonshire. It was after Robert Palk 
of Fort St. George that the straits between 
India and Ceylon were called. 
Frank Penny, LL.M., 
Garrison Chaplain. 
Fort St. George. 


“HEAD AND HARIGALD MONEY” (9% § 
iv. 379).—Jamieson, s.v. ‘Harigalds, Haricles, 
gives the definition, “The heart, liver, and 
lights of an animal”; and, under a second 
heading, quotes from Allan Ramsay a meta- 
phorical application of the word, in these 
terms :— 

I think I have touzled his harigalds a wee! 
He'll no soon grein to tell his love to me. 
He adds :— 

“This has probably received its name from Fr. 
haricot, a dish of boiled livers, this forming part of 
what in Scotland is called a head and harigals.” 

THomas Bayne. 


“CE CANAILLE DE D—” (9% §. iv. 398).— 
Perhaps I should have given a quotation, lest 
some English reader should think the phrase 
an English invention. Here is one from 
Figaro, 4 September. M. Tomps, 108* témoin: 
“Je crois que c’était le document : Ce canaille 

D—.” Is such a phrase common? I do 
not find it in any dictionary, serious or slang. 
A step towards it has long been recognized— 
that of using a noun of multitude as a term 
of personal abuse, so that one talks playfully 
of “une petite canaille.” But how did the 
further step of change of gender arise? Not 
by transference from D— or X, for D 
and X are just as likely to be feminine as 
masculine. There may be a rational explana- 
tion. KILLIGREW. 


CHARLES SACKVILLE, StxtH oF Dor- 
set (9 S. iii. 488 ; iv. 71).—In ‘ Black’s Guide 
to Sussex,’ 1875, pp. 71-3, 54, 56, 59, 69, 163, &c., 
are interesting notices of the Sackvilles. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Rimes (9 §S. iv. 305).—The 
note by C. C. B. at the above reference 
reminds me of the following lines, which I 
copied in the summer of 1885 from a board 
which at that time was hanging in the belfry 
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of St. John’s Church, Middleton, North War- 
wickshire :— 
All you who are Ringers 
This do ye Mark, 
He That Throws o’er A Bell 
Pays a groat to the Clerk. 
If with Hat on or Spur you 
Perchance Should Ring, 
You must pay two-pence 
For that Very same Thing. 
And for Every Oath taken 
You one shilling do pay, 
Or be expelled from the belfry 
Without Any delay. 
I. Hatt, Clerk. 1782. 
Bens. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


Many such rimes have been printed in 
‘N. & Q. The largest collection, however, is 
to be found in Briscoe’s ‘ Curiosities of the 
Belfry.’ BELLRINGER. 


An extensive collection of these rimes, 
including the one quoted by C. C. B. from 
Haxey Church, is given in Mr. J. Potter 
Briscoe’s ‘Curiosities of the Belfry,’ London, 
1883. Further examples are given in the 
Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer’s ‘Church Lore 
Gleanings,’ London, 1891, viii. 

. ANDREWS. 

I think there must be a good many ringers’ 
rimes similar to those at Haxey still remain- 
ing; but the only ones | distinctly call to 
mind are the much earlier ones at Scotter. 
They are printed in North’s ‘Church Bells of 
Lincolnshire,’ p. 632. North gives the Haxey 
rimes at p. 446. hw 

rham. 


There are many such rimes displayed in 
belfry towers throughout the country. I 
remember noting a similar effusion at All 
Saints’ Church, Flestings. This, with many 
others, will be found in the chapter headed 
“Laws of the Belfry” in ‘Curious Church 
Customs,’ edited by William Andrews, 
F.R.H.S., 1895. On 26 August, 1898, Mr. 
Harry Hems, a frequent and valued cor- 
respondent of ‘ N. & Q.,’ contributed to Church 
Bells the riming ‘Rules, Orders, and Regu- 
lations of the Belfry of Brushford,’ Somerset. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Italian: “ Battendosi la zucca” (‘ Inferno, 
xviii. 124). Ricuarp H. THornron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Musicat Eprtraru S. iv. 305).—A very 
good example of a musical epitaph is to be 
seen in Bunhill Fields Burial-ground. It is 
contained on a plain upright stone, standing 
near the western boundary of the northern 
portion of the enclosure. The inscription is 
as follows :— 

In Memory of 
Mr. William Shrubsole, 
who died 18 of January 1806, 
Aged 46 Years, 
Composer of “‘ Miles’s Lane.” 
(Here follow the first three bars of this well- 
known tune in its original key of c.) 


Also 
Mr. John Benjamin Tolkein, 
died January 27", 1819, Aged 66. 
And Mary his Wife, 
died March 16", 1837, Aged 91. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


CARRIAGE OF A SworD-BELT (9 S. iv. 286). 
—The observations of KILLIGREW on this 
| subject seem to require some comment, as he 
|appears to be under the misapprehension 
‘that the “carriages” or “hangers” of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century were 
similar to the “ billets or buckling pieces” he 
refers to, and that the ‘H.E.D.’ is wrong in 
stating that they are “obsolete.” The term 
may be common, but is not now applied to 
the same article. The original carriages are 
| scarce, but two or three were contained in 
|the Meyrick Collection of Ancient Arms 
|and Armour, exhibited some years back at 
| South Kensington, but now dispersed ; and 
‘the ‘Dictionary’ to Planché’s ‘Costumes,’ 
plate iv., gives an engraving of a figure 
wearing one of these appendages. It appears 
to be attached to the waist-belt by a small 
knot, and has the appearance of three straps 
or bands, parallel and attached to each other, 
narrow at the upper part, but increasing in 
breadth as it descends, so that it may be 
roughly described as having superficially a 
long triangular form. These carriages were 
introduced for the purpose of carrying the 
long rapiers, the fashionable sword of the 
period. The great length of these weapons 


“PERSIMMON ” (6% §. ii. 107; 8% S. x. 295). 
—The question has been twice asked what | 
De Quincey meant by saying, ‘‘It passes my 

rsimmon.” I would suggest that he pro- 

bly had a vague notion of the size of the 
fruit, which is really like a small plum, and | 
that he meant my head, 7.e., my comprehen- 
sion. Compare the use of zucca, a gourd, in 


made it inconvenient to carry them by the 
side, as swords are now carried, and the broad 
end of the carriage helped to sustain them 
in a more horizontal position. They became 
so exaggerated in length that Stow relates, 
sub an. 1578, that Elizabeth, soon after her 
thirteenth year, issued a proclamation for- 
bidding their use beyond a certain length, 
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and that grave citizens were placed at ever 
gate to “breake the rapier’s point of all 
passengers that exceeded a yeard in length 
of their rapiers.” The carriages were made 
sometimes of leather, as were those, I believe, 
in the Meyrick collection, but they were 
frequently of velvet, embroidered and 
jewelled. When, in ‘Hamlet,’ V. ii. Osric 
says, “Three of the carriages, in faith, are 
very dear to fancy, very responsive to the 
hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very 
liberal conceit,” we shall not, perhaps, be 
wrong in assuming that Shakespeare had in 
mind some of these decorated appendages 
that he may have seen in wear. Swords have 
been carried in different ways in different 
centuries: in the earlier centuries they were 
simply thrust through the waist-belt ; in the 
seventeenth century they were hung from a 
shoulder-belt ; the present method is com- 
paratively of modern date. H. L. 


Parry Fairy (9 S. iv. 398).—I should 
like to add one or two queries to Mr. F. 
Parry’s note. I am trying to identify two 
members of this family, or, at all events, two 
persons of the same name: (1) Ann Parry 
whose portrait was painted by Romney and 
engraved by John Dean in 1778 ; and (2) Mr. 
Parry, whose portrait Romney also painted. 
In 1785 this Mr. Parry was living at Du 

but [ presume he was in business in the City, 
as a copy of his portrait was some years 
afterwards sent to “The Warehouse, Whale- 
bone Court.” Boyle’s ‘City Companion’ for 
1798 gives a number of Parrys engaged in 
business or in professions in London. For 
instance, there was a Dr. Parry at 5, High- 
bury Place, Islington, and “Benj. Parry & 
Son, Esqrs.,” at 21, Mincing Lane; a Philip 
Parry, of the Petty Bag Office, Chancery 


Lane, &c. I should be very glad of any 
information about either Miss Parry or Mr. 
Parry mentioned above. W. Rosearts. 


47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8.W. 


Hoty Communton (9* S. iii. 427, 498 ; iv. 273» 
384).—Sr. Swirain has made a very amusing 
mistake, which he good-humouredly en- 
deavours to father on another writer. Te his 
quotation from the book of Mr. Anson Farrer, 
who refers to “Elmham” and “Livius” as 
authorities regarding the battle of Agincourt, 

our correspondent assumes that the second 
is the historian of Rome, and concludes that 
“it must have been in one of the lost books 
of Livy that he predicted Agincourt”! Of 
course, this is jocularly said ; but St. Swirrnin 
has been led into error by substituting his 
“Livy” for Mr. Farrer’s “ Livius,” who is 
evidently so called to distinguish the one 


lwich, | Has Sr. SwITHIN never heard of Titus Livius, 


from the other. I will candidly confess tha 
though I knew that the “ Livius” mens 
was not the classic author, I had not the 
least idea who “Elmham” was. He was a 
writer as much unknown to me as “ Ogilvie” 
to Lord Rosebery (speech at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution after hearing Mr. 
A. Birrell’s lecture, 3 Nov., 1899). However, 
thanks to ‘N. & Q. (and heartiest congratu- 
lations on its Jubilee), it often happens that 
while one is endeavouring to solve the doubts 
of another, he is obtaining useful information 
for himself ; and this is a case in point. 
Besides Titus Livius Patavinus of ancient 
days, there is a chronicler of a later date, who 
bore the name of Titus Livius Foro-Juliensis, 
and wrote the life of King Henry V. of Eng- 
land. The full title of the book, which was 
edited by Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, is: 
“Titi Livii Foro-Juliensis Vita Henrici Quinti, 
Regis Angliz. Accedit Sylloge Epistolarum, 
a variis Anglie Principibus scriptarum, 
Oxonii, 1716, 8vo.” The same learned and 
indefatigable editor published Elmham’s book 
at Oxford in the year 1727. It is entitled: 
‘Thome de Elmham Vita & Gesta Henrici 
Quinti, Anglorum Regis.’ For these parti- 
culars I am indebted to Lowndes’s manual. 
Joun T. Curry. 


Mr. Anson Farrer needs no correction. 


the historian of Henry V.? W. H. Davin. 


“ Peat” (9% §S. iii. 483 ; iv. 37, 75, 113, 216). 
—This word occurs in a document of 1428, 
in Sir W. Fraser’s ‘ Wemyss of Wemyss’ (1888), 
ii. 56 :— 

“To wyn and ger laboure and away hafe til his 
awne propire oyse turfe pete and hathir quarale 
and fyschyne quharsumeuir thai may be fundin 
wythin the said landis.” 

Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

Oxford. 


“Grinns” IN THE FyipeE (9 §. iv. 345).— 
The word ginn in some cognate form is used 

retty largely to convey the idea of a ravine. 

nthe north of England we find the place- 
name Newbiggin (in Scotland Newbigging, 
also Kyleakin), and in the south we have the 
Chines of the Isle of Wight, deep fissures 
leading to the seashore. In French we have 
cheneau for gutter, and in English the related 
words channel, canal, &c. he Manchester 
Court Leet Records early in the seventeenth 
century use the word gynnell (and ginnell) for 
a gutter or drain, and the word ginnel is used 
to-day in the Lancashire dialect for a long 
narrow passage between houses. In Murray's 
‘New Dictionary’ a quotation is given from 


i 
Raynold (date 1545): “Betwene the Chines 


Murray's 
ven from 
» Chines 
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Cuar.es J. Buttock. | 


Miscellaneous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


e Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his Family 
o> Friends. Edited by Sidney Colvin. 2 vols. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
SreveNson’s fame as essayist, novelist—we might 
almost say dramatist and poet—is established upon 
a secure foundation. To his many claims upon con- 
sideration and admiration he will not add that | 
built upon his merits as a letter-writer. His letters | 
have neither the exquisite literary style nor the 
pleasant gossiping charm characteristic of the | 
masters, conscious or unconscious, of e vistolary art. 
They supply few and inexact details of his personal 
surroundings, and do not abound in passages of 
descriptive beauty, though such are to be encoun- 
tered. It must not be supposed because of these 
shortcomings that the letters are without value or 
interest, or the book in which 7 appear is to be 
lightly dismissed. We hold, on the contrary, the 
volumes before us to constitute one of the best 
books of the year, and we think the contents indis- 
pensable to a proper knowledge of one of the most 
artistic and stimulating of writers and one of the 
most sensitive of beings. We have for the present, 
at least, if not definitely, to accept the introduction 
and the explanatory passages which occur in the 
course of the book in of bio- 
hy we had anticipated. So far as we can 
Saeente, Mr. Colvin’s chief task, which has been 
that of selecting from a large mass of materials, has 
been judiciously and sympathetically executed. 
To speak with absolute authority on the subject it 
would be necessary to know how much has been 
omitted, and for what reason it does not appear. 
Personally we are disposed to hold that, with the 
Vailima letters, the present is 
that can be needed. Some judgments upon indi- 
viduals have doubtless been held. back with good 
cause ; but Stevenson is seen to highest advantage 
in some of his rare incursions into politics, such 
as, for’ instance, his wail over the desertion and 
death of Gordon. So far as possible—for Steven- 
son, like many other men who should know 
better, was chary as regards dates—the letters 
are chronological in sequence. Stevenson’s chief 
correspondents, besides his rents and other 
relatives, are Mr. Colvin, Mr. _ (with whom 
he frequently collaborated, and whom he con- 
stantly addre as “dear lad”), Mr. Gosse, 
and Mr. Archer, with Mr. James Payn, Mr. Lang, 
Mr. Henry James, and, in later years, Mr. Barrie 
and Mr. Crockett. His intimacies had obviously 
been made in the Savile Club, a popular and social 
thering of professors, pundits, and writers. His 
Fitters depict a life of severe struggle and labour, 
long unremunerative. His ill health he keeps as 
far as possible in the background, disliking to 
be regarded as an invalid. In a characteristic 
quoted by Mr. Colvin in intro- 
oN he says: “To me the medicine bottles 
on my chimney and the blood on my handker- 
chief are accidents; they do not colour my view 
of life; and I should think myself a trifler and 
in bad taste if I introduced the world to these 


unimportant privacies.” With regard to financial 
difficulties he was, though naturally unexpansive, 
less strictly reticent. e bewails in 1880, when 
in San Francisco, having to drop from a fifty- 
cent to a twenty-five-cent dinner, and havin 
to limit his entire daily expenditure in food an 
drink to a shilling and tenpence halfpenny. Three 
—y later, when he had written some of his 
t work, was married, and was living at La 
Solitude, Hyéres, he says that for the first time 
his income has much passed three hundred 
pounds. Subsequently, when, with a sort of 
irony too common in the case of writers, affluence 
has come too late to do more than bring comfort 
to ene days, he seems to have been rather 
embarrassed by the sums he received, a thing 
also not unknown with the more sensitive among 
the followers of literature. It is pleasant to learn, 
though it was to have been expected, that Steven- 
son was loyal to the extreme in money matters, 
and that, having contracted to ew a daily 
newspaper with articles at no excessive rate of 
remuneration, he refused to accept the full amount 
tendered, inasmuch as illness had prevented him 
from giving what he considered to be his best work. 
There are very many opinions, estimates, judg- 
ments, which, if space permitted, we should like to 
quote. What Mr. Colvin says we take to be fully 
true, that the correspondence now given aids his 
friends to recall the man and his fine and stimulat- 
ing talk. Accident so arranged matters that our 
own meetings with Stevenson were neither frequent 
nor intimate, and that we never came under the 
— acknowledgedly great, of his conversation. 
That it was pregnant and delightful we gather from 
these volumes, which others besides his chosen 
friends will value. It is pleasant to congratulate 
Mr. Colvin on his share in the task. he pub- 
lishers, moreover, have issued the letters in most 
attractive guise, and the book will be handled 
reverently and lovingl by the bibliophile as an 
almost ideal specimen of the art of book production. 


Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie, Knight. By 
John Willeock, M.A., B.D., Lerwick. (Edin- 
burgh, Oliphant & Co.) 

“Crank” as he was, Sir Thomas Urquhart of 

Cromartie occupies, on the strength of his transla- 

tion of Rabelais, a conspicuous niche in English 

literary history. His original works—such of them 
as survived the disaster at Worcester, when three 
large trunkfuls, containing one hundred separate 
books, were after the battle, in which Urquhart 
took part, ravaged by the Cromwellian soldien, 
who used them for the purpose of lighting their 
yipes—have been collected and reprinted the 

Maitland Club, the editor, Thomas Maitland, being 

animated, apparently, by a spirit of patriotism 

rather than of literary appreciation. How far the 

loss of the Urquhart MSS. may be regarded as a 

parallel to that brought about by Warburton’s 

cook is a matter of conjecture. Perhaps, on the 
whole, their destruction was, so far as Urquhart 
is concerned, a blessing in disguise. Had they all 
survived, he might have been buried beneath them. 

It may safely resumed that no influence of 

nationality or kindred taste could have induced 

Maitland to reprint such a lot. For one thing, at 

least, we may be thankful. The Rabelais was not 

among the contents of the trunks. Had that great 


work perished in lighting the Cromwellian pipes, it 
would have been a loss such as we shudder to con- 
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template. That, however, could not have been. 
As distinctly as Rabelais was born to tell us the 
fate of Gargantua, and give us the oracle of the 
bottle, so distinctly was Urquhart born to translate 
him. In asense the two minds were complementary. 
To Rabelais belongs, of course, the credit of inven- 
tion, and the Frenchman is as much superior to the 
Scotchman as Shakespeare is to Cibber or Moliére 
to Cyrano de Bergerac ; but they were in a sense 
men of a kidney, and Urquhart managed, even like 


Shylock, to “‘ better the instruction.” We welcome | 


Mr. Willcock’s life of Urquhart, which will intro- 
duce to the vast majority of readers a quaint, 
original, and highly flamboyant individuality. In 
order to understand Ur« ahest it is necessary to 
understand his epoch. He is to some extent a 
Scotch count wt to Cyrano de Bergerac. He has 
something of the Admirable Crichton, whose life 
he wrote. At some moments he reminds us of Mad 
Meg of Newcastle, as men of the Restoration called 
the heroic duchess of that ilk. Brave, boastful, 
arrogant, and as capable of self-advertisement as 
the vainest of actor-managers, he left behind him a 
farrago of the wildest mixture of erudition and 
bounce that the world has seen. We know his 
works, with the exception of the translation of 
Rabelais, by report only, and, omnivorous as we 
are, should shrink from the attempt at perusal. 
Euphuists, Gongorists, and Marinists are lucid and 
sober beside this man, who, not content with 
tracing his pedigree to Adam, from whom he claims 
to be the one Kendred and forty-third in direct 
descent, included among his ancestors the Queen 
of the Amazons. The subject is attractive, and 
tempts us to expatiate. The temptation must, how- 
ever, be resisted. Mr. Willcock’s book is pleasant 
and readable, and gives a full account of the life 
of Urquhart, and a still better account of his 
works. With Rabelais Mr. Willcock does 
not seem to have a very close acquaintance. 
Such, indeed, is not perhaps indispensable in the 
case of a biographer. He makes, of course, 
some protest against the indelicacy of Rabelais, 
but quotes the favourable estimate of Cole- 
ridge, and is, on the whole, very liberal for a Scot 
of the Scots. We have marked for quotation over 
a score passages, but considerations of space forbid 
the lodieune The W. 8. who contributed a 
distich under the portrait of Urquhart is probably 
Wye Saltonstall, the translator of Ovid. Two 
admirable portraits of Urquhart are inserted in 
Mr. Willcock’s agreeable and scholarly book, and 
add greatly to its attractions. 


London Souvenirs. By Charles William Hecke- 
thorn. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Hecketuorn’s book may be taken up at any 
time and laid down at another with the certainty 
of amusement. It appears to consist, though the 
fact is not stated, of articles previously contributed 
to magazines, and it has nota dull page. Having 
said this much in its praise, we are compelled to 
say, out of regard for Mr. Heckethorn’s previous 
work, we feel a sense of disappointment. Though 
compiled from known sources, much of the infor- 
mation is inaccurate and out of date. The 

itself is, moreover, written in.a carping style, the 
effect of which is displeasing. We cannot approve 
of a sentence such as “‘ But does not our own time 
admire, or pretend to admire, the perky platitudes 
of a Tennyson, and the jejune prose, cut up into 
unmeasured lines, of a Browning, as poetry?”. The 


| description, p. 12, of the tournaments of feudal 
times strikes us only with pity. Equally offensive, 
and more vulgar, is what is said, p. 20, of the Kitcat 
Club. Tennyson and Browning may console them- 
selves in the shades when we find Mr. Heckethorn 
seriously asserting that the reputation of Shake- 
speare was “‘made in Germany,” and adding that 
we have to thank the Germans “ for a Shakespeare 
who is presentable to a modern audience, which 
the original writer was not; his plays were only fit 
to be acted before the savages who delighted in bull 
and bear baiting.” We have marked many other 
R es no less regrettable or inept, but will spare 
Mr. Heckethorn and our readers. 


| i*% and Books. By F. F. Leighton. (Fisher 
Jnwin.) 
| TakKinG for guide Lessing (and a better cannot be), 
Mr. Leighton discusses the relations of literature 
and the arts, and has the courage of his convictions, 
He disapproves of ‘The Nude in Modern Art,’ 
| questioning whether “‘the unclothed human form 
| is the highest and most beautiful subject for art 
representation.” He is a great admirer of Sir E. 
| Burne-Jones, and has much to say in defence of 
| his own rather daring opinions. Every one of his 
eight essays furnishes matter for controversy, and 
we refrain from saying more than that his work is 
ble and suggestive. 


Ir is satisfactory to know that the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ has benefited by the ‘ boom” 
in general dictionaries, a number of new subscribers 


be published by Mr. Frowde next month, contains 
the letter F to the end of Fi, and carries on Dr. 
Wright’s ‘ Dictionary’ to p. 432. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

_W. Mawsy (“‘ Noah’s Wife”).—The name is not 
given in the Bible, but is added by later outside 
tradition as W aila. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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